





ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


DECEMBER, 1844, 


MORE SKETCHES OF WAR FROM ONE OF [TS AGENTS. 


FROM LEECH’S THIRTY YEARS FROM HOME. 


A Sea Ficur.—As the approaching ship showed American colors, all 
doubt of her character was at anend. ‘*We must fight her,’’ was the con- 
viction of every breast. very possible arrangement that could insure 
success, was accordingly made. ‘The guns were shotted; the matches 
lighted ; for, although our guns were all furnished with first-rate locks, 
they were also provided with matches, attached by lanyards, in case the 
lock should miss fire. A lieutenant then passed through the ship, directing 
the marines and boarders, who were furnished with pikes, cutlasses and 
pistols, how to proceed if it should be necessary to board the enemy. He 
was followed by the captain, who exhorted the men to fidelity and courage, 
urging upon their consideration, the well-known motto of the brave Nelson, 
‘‘ England expects. every: man to do his duty.”’ In addition to all these 
preparations on deck, some men were stationed in the tops with small-arms, 
whose duty it was to attend to trimming the sails, and to use their muskets, 
provided we came to close action. ‘There were others also, below, called 
sail-trimmers, to assist in working the ship, should it be necessary to shift 
her position during battle. 

My station was at the fifth gun on the main deck. It was my duty to 
supply my gun with powder, a boy being appointed to each gun in the ship 
on the side we engaged, for this purpose A woollen screen was placed 
hefore the entrance to the magazine, with a hole in it, through which the 
cartridges were passed to the boys; we received them there, and covering 
them with our jackets, hurried to our respective guns. ‘These precautions 
are observed, to prevent the powder taking fire before it reaches the gun. 

Thus we all stood, awaiting orders, in motionless suspense. At last we 
fired three guns from the larboard side of the main deck ; this was followed 
by the command, ‘‘ Cease firing ; you are throwing away your shot! ”’ 

Then came the order to *‘ wear ship,’’ and prepare to attack the enemy 
with our starboard guns. Soon after this, I heard a firing from some other 
quarter, which I at first supposed to be a discharge from our quarter deck 
guns; though it proved to be the roar of the enemy’s cannon. ~ 

A strange noise, such as I had never heard before, next arrested my at- 
tention; it sounded like the tearing of sails, just over our heads. ‘This I 
soon ascertained to be the wind of the enemy’s shot. ‘The firing, after a 
few minutes’ cessation, recommenced. The roaring of cannon could now 
be heard from all parts of our trembling ship, and, mingling as it did, with 
that of our foes, it made a most hideous noise. By-and-by I heard the shot 
strike the sides of our ship; the whole scene grew indescribably confused 
and horrible; it was like some awfully tremendous thunder-storm, whose 
deafening roar is attended by incessant streaks of lightning, carrying death 
in every flash, and strewing the ground with the victims of its wrath: only, 
in our case, the scene was rendered more horrible than that, by the presence 
of torrents of blood which dyed our decks. 
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Though the recital may be painful, yet, as it will reveal the horrors of 
war, and show at what a fearful price a victory is won or lost, I will present 
the reader with things as they met my eye, during the progress of this 
dreadful fight. 1 was busily supplying my gun with powder, when I saw 
blood suddenly fly from the arm of a man stationed at our gun. I saw 
nothing strike him; the effect alone was visible ; in an instant, the third 
lieutenant tied his handkerchief round the wounded arm, and sent the groan- 
ing wretch below to the surgeon. 

The cries of the wounded now rang through all parts of the ship. These 
were carried to the cockpit as fast as they fell, while those more fortunate 
men, who were killed outright, were immediately thrown overboard. As | 
was stationed but a short distance from the main hatchway, I could catch a 
glance at all who were carried below. <A glance was all I could indulge in, 
for the boys belonging to the guns next to mine, were wounded in the early 
part of the action, and I had to spring with all my might to keep three or 
four guns supplied with cartridges. I saw two of these lads fall nearly to- 
gether. One of them was struck in the leg by a large shot sent through 
his ankle. A stout Yorkshireman lifted him in his arms, and hurried him to 
the cockpit. He had his foot cut off, and was thus made lame for life. Two 
of the boys stationed on the quarter deck were killed. ‘They were both 
Portuguese. A man who saw one of them killed, afterwards told me that 
his powder caught fire and burnt the flesh almost off his face. In this piti- 
able situation the agonized boy lifted up both hands, as if imploring relief, 
when a passing shot instantly cut him in two. 

I was an eye-witness to a sight equally revolting. A man named Aldrich 
had one of his hands cut off by a shot, and almost at the same moment he 
received another shot, which tore open his bowels in a terrible manner. As 
he fell, two or three men caught him in their arms, and as he could not live, 
threw him overboard. 

One of the officers in my division also fell in my sight. He was a noble- 
hearted fellow, named Nan Kivell. A grape or canister shot struck him 
near the heart: exclaiming, ‘*‘O! my God!’ he fell, and was carried 
below, where he shortly after died. 

Mr. Hope, our first lieutenant, was also slightly wounded by a grummet, 
or small iron ring, probably torn from a hammock clew bya shot. He 
went below shouting to the men to fight on. Having had his wound 
dressed, he came up again, shouting to us at the top of his voice, and bid- 
ding us to fight with all our might. ‘There was not a man in the ship but 
would have rejoiced had he been in the place of our master’s mate, the 
unfortunate Nan Kivell. 

The battle went on. Our men kept cheering with all their might. I 
cheered with them, though I confess I scarcely knew for what. Certainly, 
there was nothing very inspiriting in the aspect of things where I was sta- 
tioned. So terrible had been the work of destruction round us, it was 
termed the slaughter-house. Not only had we had several boys and men 
killed and wounded, but several of the guns were disabled. The one I be- 
longed to, had a piece of the muzzle knocked out; and when the ship rolled, 
it struck a beam of the upper deck with such force as to become jammed 
and fixed in that position. A twenty-four pound shot had also passed 
through the screen of the magazine, immediately over the orifice through 
which we passed our powder. The schoolmaster received a death wound. 
The brave boatswain, who came from the sick bay to the din of battle, was 
fastening a stopper on a back-stay which had been shot away, when his 
head was smashed to pieces by a cannon-ball; another man, going to com- 
plete the unfinished task, was also struck down. Another of our midship- 
men also received a severe wound. The unfortunate ward-room steward, 
who, the reader will recollect, attempted to cut his throat on a former occa- 
sion, was killed. A fellow named John, who, for some petty offence, had 
been sent on board as a punishment, was carried past me, wounded. 
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distinctly heard the large blood-drops fall pat, pat, on the deck ; his wounds 
were mortal. Even a poor goat, kept by the officers for her milk, did not 
escape the general carnage ; her hind Jegs were shot off, and poor Nan was 
thrown overboard. 

Such was the terrible scene, amid which we kept on shouting and firing. 
Our men fought like tigers. Some of them pulled off their jackets, others 
their jackets and vests; while some, with nothing but a handkerchief 
tied round the waistbands of their trowsers, fought like heroes. Jack Sad- 
ler, whom the reader will recollect, was one of these. I also observed a 
boy, named Cooper, stationed at a gun some distance from the magazine. 
He came to and fro, on the full run, and appeared to be as ‘‘merry as a 
ericket.”’ ‘The third lieutenant cheered him along, occasionally, by saying, 
‘‘ Well done, my boy, you are worth your weight in gold.”’ 

I have often been asked, what were my feelings during this fight. I 
felt pretty much as I suppose every one does at sucha time. ‘That men 
are without thought when they stand amid the dying and the dead, is too 
absurd an idea to be entertained a moment. We all appeared cheerful, but 
I know that many a serious thought ran through my mind: still, what could 
we do but keep up a semblance, at least, of animation? ‘To run from our 
quarters would have been certain death from the hands of our own officers ; 
to give way to gloom, or to show fear, would do no good, and might brand 
us with the name of cowards, and ensure certain defeat. Our only true 
philosophy, therefore, was to make the best of our situation, by fighting 
bravely and cheerfully. I thought a great deal, however, of the other 
world ; every groan, every falling man, told me that the next instant I might 
be before the Judge of all the earth. For this I felt unprepared ; but being 
without any particular knowledge of religious truth, I satisfied myself by re- 
peating again and again the Lord’s prayer, and promising, that if spared I 
would be more attentive to religious duties than ever before. ‘This promise 
I had no doubt, at the time, of keeping ; but I have learned since, that it is 
easier to make promises amidst the roar of the battle’s thunder, or in the 
horrors of shipwreck, than to keep them when danger is absent, and safety 
smiles upon our path. 

While these thoughts secretly agitated my bosom, the din of battle con- 
tinued. Grape and canister shot were pouring through our port-holes like 
leaden rain, carrying death in their trail. ‘The large shot came against the 
ship’s side like iron hail, shaking her to the very keel, or passing through 
her timbers, and scattering terrific splinters, which did a more appalling 
work than even their own death-giving blows. ‘The reader may form an 
idea of the effect of grape and canister, when he is told that grape shot is 
formed by seven or eight balls confined to an iron and tied in a cloth. These 
balls are scattered by the explosion of the powder. Canister shot is made 
by filling a powder canister with balls, each as large as two or three musket 
balls ; these also scatter with direful effect when discharged. What then 
with splinters, cannon balls, grape and canister, poured incessantly upon us, 
the reader may be assured that the work of death went on in a manner 
which must have been satisfactory even to the King of terrors himself. 

Suddenly, the rattling of the iron hail ceased. We were ordered to cease 
firing. A profound silence ensued, broken only by the stifled groans of the 
brave sufferers below. It was soon ascertained that the enemy had shot 
ahead to repair damages, for she was not so disabled but she could sail with 
difficulty ; while we were so cut up that we lay utterly helpless. Our head 
braces were shot away ; the fore and main top-masts were gone ; the mizzen 
mast hung over the stern, having carried several men over in its fall: we 
were in the state of a complete wreck. 

A council was now held among the officers on the quarter deck. Our 
condition was perilous in the extreme: victory or escape was alike hopeless. 
Our ship was disabled; many of our men were killed, and many were 
wounded. ‘The enemy would, without doubt, bear down upon us in a few 
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moments, and as she could now choose her own position, would, without 
doubt, rake us fore and aft. Any further resistance was therefore folly, 
So, in spite of the hot-brained lieutenant, Mr. Hope, who advised them not 
to strike, but to sink alongside, it was determined to strike our bunting. 
This was done by the hands of a brave fellow named Watson, whose sad- 
dened brow told how severely it pained his lion heart to doit. To me it 
was a pleasing sight, for I had seen fighting enough for one Sabbath ; more 
than I wished to see again on a week day. His Majesty’s frigate Macedo- 
nian was now the prize of the American frigate United States. 

A Scene arrer Barrite.—I now went below, to see how matters ap- 
peared there. ‘The first object I met, was a man bearing a limb, which had 
just been detached from some suffering wretch. Pursuing my way to the 
ward-room, I necessarily passed through the steerage, which was strewed 
with the wounded : it was a sad spectacle, made more appalling by the 
groans and cries which rent the air. Some were groaning, others were 
swearing most bitterly, a few were praying, while those last arrived were 
begging most piteously to have their wounds dressed next. ‘The surgeon 
and his mate were smeared with blood from head to foot: they looked more 
like butchers than doctors. Having so many patients, they had once 
shifted their quarters from the cockpit to the steerage ; they now removed 
to the ward-room, and the long table, round which the officers had sat over 
many a merry feast, was soon covered with the bleeding forms of maimed 
and mutilated seamen. 

While looking round the ward-room, I heard a noise above, occasioned by 
the arrival of the boats from the conquering frigate. Very soon a lieuten- 
ant, I think his name was Nicholson, came into the ward-room, and said to 
the busy surgeon, ‘* How do you do, doctor? ”’ 

‘*] have enough to do,”’ replied he, shaking his head thoughtfully ; ‘* you 
have made wretched work for us!’’ These officers were not strangers to 
each other, for the reader will recollect, that the commanders and officers of 
these two frigates had exchanged visits when we were lying at Norfolk, 
some months before. 

I now set to work to render all the aid in my power to the sufferers. Our 
carpenter, named Reed, had his leg cut off. I helped to carry him to the 
after ward-room ; but he soon breathed out his life there, and then I assisted 
in throwing his mangled remains overboard. We got out the cots as fast 
as possible ; for most of them were stretched out on the gory deck. One 
poor fellow who lay with a broken thigh, begged me to give him water. I 
gave him some. He looked unutterable gratitude, drank, and died. It was 
with exceeding difficulty I moved through the steerage, it was so covered with 
mangled men, and so slippery with streams of blood. ‘There was a poor 
boy there crying as if his heart would break. He had been servant to the 
bold boatswain, whose head was dashed to pieces. I tried to comfort him 
by reminding him that he ought to be thankful for having escaped death 
himself. 

Here, also, I met one of my messmates, who showed the utmost joy 
at seeing me alive, for, he said, he had heard that 1 was killed. He was 
looking up his messmates, which he said was always done by sailors. We 
found two of our mess wounded. One was the Swede, Logholm, who fell 
overboard, as mentioned in a former chapter, and was nearly lost. We held 
him while the surgeon cut off his leg above the knee. The task was most 
painful to behold, the surgeon using his knife and saw on human flesh and 
bones, as freely as the butcher at the shambles does on the carcass of the beast ! 
Our other messmate suffered still more than the Swede; he was sadly mutilated 
about the legs and thighs with splinters. Such scenes of suffering as I saw 
in that ward-room, | hope never to witness again. Could the civilized 
world behold them as they were, and as they often are, infinitely worse than 
on that occasion, it seems to me they would forever put down the barbarous 
practices of war, by universal consent. 
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MILITARY EXCURSIONS. 


Not long since, the Beverly Light Infantry on an excursion, visited Ports- 
mouth, in New Hampshire. There they were regaled with a supper and a 
ball, in the armory of a Portsmouth military company. In consequence of 
the carelessness resulting from the dissipations of the evening, the armory 
was set on fire and destroyed in the course of the night, and other buildings, 
furniture and goods were much damaged. 

The loss of property, in this case, and the trouble and alarm of many 
persons who were exposed to, or apprehended injury to their persons or 
property, are among the smaller considerations immediately connected with 
such military movements. ‘The effect upon the morals, habits and character 
of the young is most deplorable. It is well known that the drinking of 
intoxicating liquors, gaming and other vices, are the immediate results, and 
idleness, neglect of business, and extravagance, follow close upon these 
occasions. 

The attention of our State Legislature, ought, without delay, to be given 
to this subject. By an expenditure of more than thirty thousand dollars, 
nearly one moiety of the amount of the State tax this year, we, the people 
of Massachusetts, are giving a bounty towards the support of a system of 
Volunteer Militia, as useless for all the ostensible purposes of a militia 
soldiery, as it is injurious and destructive to morals and character. 

Were the evil confined to the few ciéies in the State, it would be very 
much less a just ground of complaint ;—but the existence of a volunteer 
military company ina town or village, is sure to injure the morals of the 
place. ncampments, balls, public dinners and suppers, all of these being 
occasions for intemperance, gaming and other gross vices are sure to leave 
a lasting stain behind them. 

The increase of the bounty by the present General Court, from five to six 
dollars to each man who performs the required duty, and making the pay- 
ment to depend upon each training several days, has opened a new source 
of abuse. In most of the companies there are more uniforms and equipments 
than are brought into use by the attendance of the regularly enlisted men. 
When the officers of the company are about marching out of their town, 
and the ranks of the company are from any cause ‘not so full as they desire, 
men are hired to put on the uniform and assume the equipments of the 
absent entisted men, and to receive the pay allowed by the State for the 
day’s service, which is one dollar, one dollar and fifty cents, or two dollars, 
according to the kind of duty performed. ‘The men thus hired with the money 
of the State, are without discipline, and are of that class who are disposed to 
embrace such an occasion of dissipation, from the looseness of their charac- 
ters, and by their conduct contaminate the young and inexperienced with 
whom they are thus temporarily associated. 

The existence of this system of Volunteer Militia may be very fairly said 
to be the sole occasion of the levy of the direct State tax of seventy-five 
thousand dollars for the current year; for, although the bounty will absorb 
only about one half of the amount, yet the State furnishing tents, arms and 
equipments for seven thousand men, and defraying contingent expenses, 
will incur an expenditure nearly equal to the other half. Let each tax 
payer think of this, when he pays his State tax. x. ¥. 


N.B. We thank our excellent friend for the above suggestions, and we 
trust they will immediately arrest the attention of the community, and lead 
to some decisive action. Ought not our Legislature to be petitioned for the 
repeal of these worse than useless appropriations for military trainings? 
Will not our friends in this and other States, furnish us with such facts 
relative to these trainings as have come within their knowledge? We are 
collecting facts for a full exposure of the evil, and would thank our friends 


to aid us by their testimony. . 
Vou. V.—No. 24.—MonTHLY. 24* 
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EXTRACTS FROM REV. E. B. HALL’S ADDRESS ON PEACE. 

From Dr. Channing’s address before our Society, at its last anniversary, 
we have been strongly tempted to make extracts, but have been deterred 
chiefly by the fact that a copy was sent to so many of our readers. Few of 
them, however, have seen Mr. Hall’s pertinent and forcible address before 
the Rhode Island Peace Society last June ; and we give below a few speci- 
mens that cannot fail to interest and benefit every thoughtful reader. 


Curist’s TEACHINGS IN CONTRAST WITH THE PRACTICE OF HIS PRO- 
FESSED FOLLOWERS.—‘‘ Our Saviour spake with authority. He spake as 
never man spake. He gave positive and broad precepts. ‘Some of these 
precepts forbid us to resist evil, and require us to forgive and bless those 
who curse and injure us. No one denies that the letter and spirit of this 
réligion are emphatically for peace ; and for peace, not as policy only, but as 
duty. It is not simply recommended, it is enjoined. And all that opposes 
this is forbidden. ‘The whole spirit of war, anger, revenge, retaliation, 
violence, are prohibited in language so direct, so comprehensive, so unqual- 
ified, that if it does not prohibit a// war, it is difficult to conceive of any 
words that will. The language is this. ‘ Love your enemies. Bless them that 
curse you. Resist not evil. See that none render evil for evil to any man. 
Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven. Have peace one with another. Lay 
aside all malice. Avenge not yourselves. If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him. Overcome evil with good.’ 

‘Such are the precepts of what we call our religion. How are they 
regarded? Are we bound by them, or are we not? Ought we to receive 
and observe them according to their plain import, or may we construe and 
apply them, as the age of the world, the prejudices of society, the 
conduct of an enemy, the condition of a country or city, or the immediate 
interests of an individual, seem to require? What the answer to this has 
generally been is known to all. With the exception of the two or three 
first centuries of the Christian era, every age of Christianity, and the great 
majority of Christians of every name and place, have virtually declared 
these precepts to be null and void. It is not enough to say, that they have 
made them bend to circumstances. They have done what they could to 
annul them. ‘The people and the clergy, the intelligent and the ignorant, 
the profane and the pious, those who have professed to follow Christ as 
decidedly as those who have owned no higher leader than Cesar, have said 
by their actions, and often in plain words, that these precepts are not bind- 
ing. ‘I'hey have set themselves in direct opposition to the temper and letter 
of the gospel. That says—‘ Love your enemies ;’ they say, ‘ Hate your 
enemies ;* or love them in that sense only, which is consistent with injur- 
ing and destroying them. Christianity says—‘ Resist not evil ;’? Christians 
say—‘ Resist unto death.’ Christianity has enjoined—‘If your enemy 
hunger, feed him ;’ Christians have cried—‘ Starve him.’ It is written— 

Be gentle, showing all meekness unto all men ;’ many have replied—‘ Be 
armed, vigilant, sensitive to the slightest affront, resolute to punish every 
Injury, as individuals and nations.’ ”’ 

Exampes or tue earty Curistians.—‘ Have there been no literal 
trials of our Lord’s doctrine? Have there been no successful experiments! 
Look at his primitive disciples. | They who lived nearest him were likely 
to know what he intended, and surely that was an age of the world not 
favorable to pacific principles. Yet these principles were observed, and to 
the letter ; yes, and to the death. The first Christians resisted unto blood ; 
but it was the resistance of unyielding faith, and the blood of the uncon- 
quered martyr. They would die, but they would not fight. And which is 
true courage and heroism, that which lays down its life in the despised cause 
of principle, or that which rushes with heated passion and loud applause to 
the triumph of victory or the death of glory? Marcellus was a Roman 
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centurion. He became a Christian; and believing that war was no longer 
permitted to him, he threw down his belt at the head of the legion, declaring 
that he could serve no longer. He was committed to prison. He still 
insisted, ‘it is not lawful for a Christian to bear arms for any earthly con- 
sideration ;’ and he was put to death.—Maximilian was summoned to be 
enrolled as a soldier. ‘1am a Christian, and cannot fight,’ said he. He 
was threatened. ‘I cannot fight, if I die.’ He was led to execution. 
Such were the principles and practice of all the Christians of the two first 
centuries and a part of the third. After Christianity had spread over almost 
the known world, Tertullian says of a Jarge part of the Roman armies, ‘ not 
a Christian could be found amongst them.’ In the third century, Christi- 
anity began to be corrupted from various causes, and Christians began to be 
soldiers. ‘The numbers increased with the corruptions of the religion.” 


ArcuMENT FRoM JewIsH EXAMPLE REFUTED.—‘*‘ We may be told here 
that the Jews fought. It does not follow that Christians should fight. We 
are not Jews. We have amore perfect religion. They were allowed, if 
not commanded, to do many things which are neither commanded nor 
allowed now. Christ is our leader, and his weapons are all spiritual. 
The Jews may well be our teachers in this respect ; for they are accustomed 
to tell us that ‘ our wars evince that the Prince of peace has not come.’ 
What can we sayin reply? Some years since, when it was advertised 
that a Christian sermon would be preached in favor of peace, a paper was 
found affixed to the church by a Jew, and it had words to this eflect—‘ Our 
Messiah, when he comes, will establish a system of mercy, peace and kind- 
ness upon earth, while among you Christians, nothing but disputes, animos- 
ities and cruelties, mark your passage through the world. Probably your 
religion sanctions these things; ours does not. Has the golden era of 
public peace and private love, prophesied fin the sacred volume, ever yet 
been witnessed? Speak candidly, Christian; has it been once seen within 
the last eighteen hundred years? ”’ 

Tue ALLEGED IMPRACTICABILITY OF Peace—* ‘It is vain,’ we are told, 
to contend against nature ; while men are men, they will fight.’-—That is to 
say, while they are disposed, and think it best to fight, they will fight. But 
may not their dispositions be changed, and their views of right and of policy 
be altered?—‘ Yes, you may do something of the kind. But not much, 
never all. ‘To think of converting the world to such principles is ridiculous.’ 
—T'o this reasoning, which in some shape comes from many respectable and 
Christian sources, there are two replies. First, it is never ridiculous to 
think of doing anything that evér has been done through the power of simple 
truth. Mankind have already witnessed revolutions in opinion and practice 
on this subject, nearly as great as those we look and pray for. Compare 
the spirit of war, or the modes of warfare now, with those of the middle 
ages, or of a few centuries back. Compare the feelings and customs of 
Christian nations, bad as they are, with the conduct of barbarous nations 
and savage hordes towards their enemies. Within a short period, some of 
the greatest barbarities have ceased. The settling of private disputes by the 
sword, which was once so prevalent in Europe, that during the first eighteen 
years of Henry IV, 4000 French gentlemen were killed in private combats, 
has been either wholly abolished, or greatly frowned upon and checked, in 
all countries. It is not two hundred years since prisoners of war were 
compelled to toil for their conquerors like slaves. What people now dare, or 
seem desirous, to sentence their captives to the oar or the dungeon for life 2 
How long is it, since vessels were fitted out, even in British ports, on both 
sides the Atlantic, for the avowed purpose of piracy, and the successful 
robber and murderer in the pathways of the world were rewarded with office 
and glory? Now the pirate is branded as the ‘ enemy of the human race,’ 
and an attempt has been made by our government to stop licensed priva- 
teering throughout the Christian world. The slave trade too, than which not 
war itself has been more interwoven with society, or supposed more reputa- 
ble, has been made by law, at least, to be piracy. Most men have come to 
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see the magnitude of that dark iniquity, and the duty and the practicability 
of sweeping it from God’s earth. Nor will it do to tell us any longer, that 
this or any other evil, though its age be that of the mountains, and its 
foundations stronger than they, because laid in human passions, cannot be 
rooted up and cast away by that, which, under God who inspires it, is the 
sovereign of the universe,—mind acting by raITH and LOVE. 

There is another answer to the last and every objection. It is drawn from 
the promise of God. It is the promise of God. It is the sure word of 
prophecy. It is the seal of him who cannot lie. If not another word had 
been written by the pen of inspiration, if not another light had beamed from 
the thick darkness, and nothing in the past were known, and nothing in the 
future to be seen, for encouragement, one clear and sure prediction were 
enough :—‘ They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.’ Nay, if there were no posi- 
tive prophecy, as there are many, yet if the truth and designed prevalence 
of Christianity be admitted, it is an answer to every doubt, a rebuke to every 
sneer. Convince me that war is to be perpetual, and you destroy my faith 
in Christianity. Leave me that faith, and mountains move ; war, slavery, 
intemperance, and all kindred woes, are crushed beneath the conqueror’s 
foot. Man is free, man is at peace, man lives as the brother of man, and 
the child of God.” 

How war cHances Men.—* Christian men and women seem to undergo 
an entire change. of nature, under the influence of the war-spirit. The for- 
giving become resentful, the gentle are violent, the kind malignant, and the 
peaceful warlike. ‘To-day, they shudder at the thought of killing a man. 
To-morrow, war being declared, they deliberately arm themselves, go out, 
aim the deadly weapon, see a neighbor or brother fall, aim again, and he is 
the best soldier who shoots the most men. This is the avowed principle of war. 
We may not love blood, but the laws of war require it. They leave no 
option. There is no slavery or despotism like theirs. The moment you 
become a soldier, your moral freedom ceases. You are enrolled under a 
new master and a tyrant. You own allegiance to a man who may command 
you to do what Christ and God forbid, and it must be done. You must 
shoot, or be shot. In the late war of the Carlists in Spain, several officers 
were taken prisoners. ‘Their victor, a humane man, despatched a courier to 
the rival commander,offering to exchange these prisoners for several officers 
of his own previously taken. In two days the courier returned, and found 
the general seated with his prisoners at his mess, treating them with all 
kindness and honor. ‘The letter was instantly opened and read thus—‘ The 
officers you require, I have already shot.’ The general rose from the table, 
threw the letter to his guests, and said: ‘ gentlemen, I am sorry it is so, but 
there is no alternative. Blood for blood! Send for the confessor, for you 
have but a few minutes to live.’ They were dragged from the table, and 
shot in the court-yard.”’ 





HOME. CORRESPONDENCE, 


Our narrow limits have hitherto compelled us to exclude the greater part 
of our correspondence, domestic as well as foreign; but we are resolved at 
length to let our readers have the benefit of perusing a few specimens of 
what we have heen receiving from our friends in this country. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF REV. AARON FOSTER. 


Surstitutes ror War.—The government which shall originate such 
substitutes for war as will be adopted by Christian nations, must have the 
first place of honor in future history. In the ages of peace, the record of the 
transaction will be the school book of nations, and the act itself, the annual 
rejoicing of the universe, because it will be the most beneficent of human 
revolutions. None can comprehend the influence of a judicious proposal 
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for permanent peace, from the American to the European governments. 
The proposition once made by our government, if it were only to England, 
success is certain. ‘The debates by the representatives of free nations will 
create an eloquence not surpassed in the history of popular legislation. 
There will enter into these debates, the history of wars, their expense of 
morals, life and treasures, their ruin to nations, their incompetency to settle 
just rights, their condemnation by Christianity, their impolicy, and their 
being superceded by more magnificent enterprises ; and, also, the revolution 
which peace will produce on the armies, taxes, honor, spirit, confidence 
and intercourse of nations. By these debates, the persevering Saxon race 
will learn their true interests, and will not rest till the treaties of nations 
secure a pacific umpire for international differences. Let petitions assure 
the Senate that the people are ready for legislation. 


ENcouRAGEMENT.—New York State will sustain this measure, when it is 
before them. At present, there is little thought or known. How can it be 
otherwise, till agents pass through the towns? Has any benevolent cause 
succeeded without means? Though all give approbation to my object, 
though none oppose it, very little indeed is contributed to aid its operations, 
for various reasons. 

1. Ignorance of the Society’s operations, standing and friends. 

2. Want of an affectionate interest in these substitutes of war. 

3. Want of confidence in their success. 

4. Other important objects of benevolence claim attention, and these 
make demands every week, or in intervals of two or three weeks. 

5. At present the public mind is excessively occupied by political ques- 
tions. 

My mind is deeply interested in this agency. I enjoy a large share of 
the divine presence in the work. ‘The voice of encouragement is daily in 
my heart. I have the strongest confidence in its success. My mind is 
wholly in it, and my heart also. I.am prepared to sacrifice every thing to 
the cause. Yet I should not think that our country would require such a 
sacrifice from one man. After consultation with many of the most influen- 
tial men of our country, I am the more assured that permanent substitutes 
for war will be secured by the treaties of Christian nations in a few years, 
in the language of Ex-President Adams, ‘‘ by the prayers and united efforts 
of the friends of the human race.”’ 

All the people, of every name, open their pulpits and seem so well dis- 
posed to the Society, that in my opinion, an eloquent agent would be liber- 
ally patronized. No other Society encounters fewer prejudices, or has more 
of the good wishes of the people, and yet no other receives so small pecuni- 
ary aid. 

Peace Annvat.—Mr. F., who has collected the sentiments of our most 
eminent men on the subject of Peace, says of this measure,—‘‘ Men of the 
highest distinction familiar in Europe, have advised that these peace senti- 
ments be gathered through Europe, and published ina Peace Annual, with 
fac simile names, and that a-part of the editéon be brought out in the most 
splendid ornamental volumes, suited for the tables of the nobility and sover- 
eigns. Ihave proceeded so far in obtaining American sentiments, that I 
can now obtain every man almost in this country. It is not doubted, that 
they may be obtained in France, and to a great extent in England, and 
some other distinguished foreigners. Let this be translated and circulated. 


Testimonies From Evropr.—A rich harvest of testimonies from illustri- 
ous Kuropeans might be gathered, and would do genuine service to the 
cause of peace. ‘Tell Mr. Jefferson to get a good book; such an one as 
will be permanent for the inspection of future ages, and put it into the 
hands of a good lecturer on peace. Men will write their sentiments in this 
book, because it is reserved only for distinguished names ; because it is to be 
laid up as a testimony to future ages, and because the fac similes may be 
ewchanged for the same from other nations over the globe. ‘This may be 
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called the social intercourse for peace. This is a mode in which the wise, 
the good and the illustrious, may exchange pacific sentiments, and show to 
each other, hearts in love with peace. ‘The most important testimonies in 
Europe must be obtained soon, or they will be in the dust. The testimo- 
nies of Louis Phillippe, Wellington and Soult, would be more valuable 
than rubies. They would write their testimonies against war with decided 
judgments and strong feelings. When I called on the venerable John 
Quincy Adams, he said, ‘‘I am happy to inscribe my testimony for 
peace on this book ; I wish it to be seen by my posterity.’’ I have obtained 
such a book, and in it, are written a great many testimonies of the most 
distinguished men, military, civil and eclesiastical, in America. But the 
policy of America is peace. We know little of war. Europe is the great 
field from which to gather these testimonials. 

‘¢ Without national confidence, the armies and taxes of Europe cannot be 
reduced. It is the object of the friends of peace, to inspire this confidence, 
This social intercourse of pacific feelings and opinions, promotes confidence 
between governments.”’ 


Our Pusuications on Peace.—Dr. Potter of Union College, said, ‘* No 
books in our library are in greater demand by the students, than the volumes 
on Peace. We have not enough to supply the demand. We need more sets, 
and request that they may be furnished. ‘The subject of peace is very pop- 
ular among the young men in college.”’ 

All our literary seminaries should be furnished with the volumes on 
peace. Your unbound tracts and pamphlets are well written, and embody 
most important facts and principles on peace. ‘They should be bound in 
small volumes, adapted for Sunday and public school libraries. They will 
be read by the young. Will not some distinguished men call the attentiou 
of their committees to these books? Would not all your publications sell in 
the bookstores of our cities, occasionally noticed in the papers by such men 
as Dr. Potter,Dr. Stone of Brooklyn, and others? Are there no gentlemen of 
means in the cities, who can see that here is an opening to do good most 
extensively at a small expense ? 

On the table of a steamboat between New York, and Albany, I noticed 
two copies of Dymond on War. Within a month, I have passed up and 
down four times. I see those books are read two or three hours every 
evening, and are already much worn. The Bible is there also; a chapter 
was read by several gentlemen every night. 

Your statistical tracts, such as Worcester’s, and the Sketch of War, 
should be bound in volumes of the size of Upham’s, and placed on the 
permanent tables of all steamboats, and in the reading rooms of our thor- 
oughfares, hotels, on the Mississippi, the lakes, the St. Lawrence,the Hud- 
son and the ocean. ‘Two small volumes well bound, one thousand copies 
each, would do great service thus distributed. Are there not some gentle- 
men of wealth and peace, who would be glad to afford the means! We 
want some handsome copies placed in the boarding houses at the Springs. 
These testimonies which I have gathered, should be of the number thus 
distributed, in connection with that little tract of testimonies, and some 
others, making a volume as big as Upham’s. 


EccuiestasticaL AcTIon on Peace.—In a letter dated October 15, at 
Warsaw, New York, Mr. F. says, ‘The synod of Genessee, which is the 
western synod of New York, at a meeting in Albion last week, favorably 
entertained the objects of the American Peace Society, and unanimously 
passed the following resolutions: : 


“ While we do not as a synod identify ourselves with any benevolent institution, 
nevertheless, . 

Resolved, That international wars have just, honorable substitutes, such as reference 
of difference to a third friendly power, or to a court of peace mutually appointed, and 
that the time has come, when obligations to settle all differences without resort to the 
sword, may safely be made a part of treaties between Christian nations. : 
Resolved, That it is expedient to petition the Senate of the United States, to devise 
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and adopt some peaceful mode of settling our differences, to submit the same to the 
nations, asking that permanent peace may be secured by treaty obligations, because it 
is the genius of this age, and especially because it ought to be the spirit and policy of 
Christian nations. 


“« Resolved, That the synod of Genesee recommend to its members to furnish all 
suitable aid to any authorised agent of the American Peace Society, to carry out the 
jntent of the above resolutions.” 


Petition To Ruters.—I would suggest that it might be expedient to 
defer petitions to Congress till another year, the long session when politics 
will be settled. I am quite sure the petitions ought to be addressed to the 
Senate of the United States, as the body to prepare this substitute. They 
have more time, they are better disposed, they are wiser, and they will do * 
Besides, they are a part of the treaty making power, have more influence 
this country, and especially more in Europe, than the House. 

Petitions in any quantities would be sent to the Assembly of New York 
this winter, by the people of the State, if a petition in form should be made 
out at your office, and sent through the State. The petition should be brief, 
asking the Assembly to do as Massachusetts has done, embodying the 
object embraced in the first resolution I have copied above. I have been 
collecting some names to which these petitions may be sent. TI shall 
collect more, and will send them soon. People that I have consulted, 
think this should first be done, so as to gain this State before Congress is 
attempted. If so, some good man ought to spend a month at Albany in 
the winter. 

If petitions to the Senate are deferred a year, it ought to be determined, 
and all should act in concert, and ashort article to that effect should be in- 
serted in the papers next month. We want concerted action, so as to 
petition heavily. Besides, lectures in New York, next winter, should pre- 
cede action in. the New York Legislature. 


SONVENTION Succestep.—It has been suggested that a State Con- 
vention be held in the centre of New York next summer, to devise and re- 
commend ways and means, as well as adopt principles of action, on which all 
may agree. I deem this important, and shall obtain a written recommenda- 
tion of this from some of the first men of the State. Let me say, that New 
York can be won to peace, and my confidence in success daily increases. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF Rey. Ovip Miner, dated at Pen Yan, 
October 8th, 1844.—The box of publications on peace, came duly to hand. 
I have purposely omitted writing to you, till two or three months should 
elapse, and reveal what the providence of God would enable me to do in the 
good cause. 

Ihave been privileged to get the subject of peace, briefly, but I hope 
with some distinctness, before the Presbytery of Angelica, a body of minis- 
ters and elders, in Alleghany County,—before the Presbytery of Geneva, of 
which body Iam a member :—before the Yates Association of Baptists :— 
before the Genesee Conference, a Methodist body of some two hundred :— 
and before Geneva Synod, one of the largest ecclesiastical bodies in the New 
School Presbyterian Church. By means of exchange with neighboring 
ministers, the cause of peace has been presented also, in several individual 
congregations. 

_ Uniformly, my brethren have heard me cheerfully, passing such resolu- 
tions as I desired. And very many of the people have evinced a delightful 
preparedness of heart to engage in this blessed enterprise of the Prince of 
peace. I bless the Lord, and am thankful to your Society for putting it inmy 
power to aid forward the glorious era, when the nations shall no more learn 
war. 

_ [ have distributed three-fourths of the publications you sent me,—dispers- 
Ing them among some two or three hundred Christian ministers,—from 
most of whom, we have the promise or encouragement, that they will 
present the subject of peace before their congregations. I distributed the 
pamphlets gratuitously,—because the objects of the Peace Society to most 
were so. new, and to some, so visionary, that I did not think it wise at 
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first to ask for money. I have hoped, however, to make collections in three 
congregations, but have been disappointed. There will be no difficulty, I 
think, in making collections for your Society, hereafter, in those places 
where the cause of peace has been presented. 

But I do not know that my zeal has been ‘‘according to knowledge;”’ 
let me therefore say, that in bringing up the subject of peace before seckesi- 
astical bodies, I have taken care to state that it was not the business of your 
Society to settle the questions of the absolute inviolability of human life, or 
the non-resistant views of some of our ultra New England brethragg but 
simply to engage all hearts and hands, in preventing our own an other 
nations from 1 resorting to arms, by substituting in all disputes a resort to 
péaceful arbitration. 

In preaching, I have generally taken the ground, that all war is sinful; 
for, as a matter of fact, in modern times at least, there has been no such 
thing as a strictly defensive war, nor would there be, were either party 
to act fully upon the pacific principle. The duty of all ministers to 
present the subject of peace and war before their people,—and of memorial- 
izing the Senate,—asking them to commence negociations at once with 
foreign powers, proposing to make it a treaty stipulation, that all disputes 
shall he submitted to arbitrators,—the circulation of facts among the people 
—right instruction of the young—influencing Congress to diminish our 
military appropriations—are topics that have been dwelt upon. 

I rely much upon the influence which friends of peace may certainly 
bring to bear upon the State Legislatures, and on our National Senate. 
We shall be enabled in this and adjoining counties, to forward at least 
twenty very respectably signed ; and could you not send an agent to visit the 
Legislatures of Vermont, Connecticut, Maine, &c., and secure the action 
which has been already had in your General Court! 

It seems to me of very great importance that the friends of peace make a 
strong impression on our ‘rulers IMMEDIATELY, that they be caused to see 
that the people are rN EARNEST in their determination to have no more wars ; 
and through our rulers this impression might be, and ought to be made, on 
the cabinets of Great Britain, France and Russia. Cannot this be done? 


In accordance with the foregoing suggestions, we subjoin a form of 
petition which we would urge the friends of peace in every State to copy, 
procure as many signatures as possible, and then send one to the Senate of 
their State, and another to the Assembly, or House of Representatives, 
deferring, for the present, petitions to the National Executive and Senate. 


Petition to the Legislature of 


The undersigned, electors in deploring the evils of war, believing 
that these evils may be avoided by just and honorable substitutes, and think- 
ing that the time has come when civilized nations may safely agree to settle 
their differences in some pacific way, respectfully pray the Honorable Senate 
and House of Representatives of this State to pass, as the Legislature of 
Massachusetts has already passed, resolutions in accordance with these 
views, and transmit the same to the Executive and Senate of the United 
States, and to the Governors of all the other States. 
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